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inf realises on Physiology and Phrenology; froin the 7th 
| edition of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” By P. M. 
| Roget, M. D., &c. 2 vols. 12mo, Edinburgh, 1838. 
» 4.&C. Black. 


" 5 ‘An Examination of Phrenology; in Two Lectures at 
Columbia College. By T. Sewell, M.D. 12mo., pp. 
H 69. London, 1838. Hodson. 


eh Jfany man can, after the perusal of these two exposi- 
® tions of phrenology, hold allegiance to chat fantastical 
y gcience, we shall only adhere so far to its jargon as to 

q “ay he has no organ of causality at all, but in its place 
toa organ which we are surprised to see has no name 


among their intellectual faculties, viz. the organ of easy 


NE telief, or guilibility.* We do not propose to go over all 


| the smothering argument of Dr. Roget, who, after fully, 
} fairly, and rat’ +r too favourably, stating the pretensions 


i} of phrenology and its advocates, puts an extinguisher 


_ upon both; nor even to follow the more popular reason- 
ing, chiefly founded on anatomical principles, with which 
+ the able American lecturer performs the same office. It 
will be enough for us to cite a few passages which bear 
most strongly on prominent allegation of the phrenolo. 
if . gicalschool. Thus Dr. Roget :— 


“We shall refrain from employing the weapons of 
ridicule against a system so vulnerable to its attacks, 
and which would have been so cupable of affording Swift 
anew incident for the history of Laputa. The simple 

ition of the sandy foundation on which it has been 

built, of the flimsy 'materials of which it has been com- 

_ posed, and the loose mode in which they have been put 
‘together, will suffice to enable our readers to form their 
_ own conclusions as to the soundness and solidity of the 
edifice, It is, in the first place, obvious, that nothing 
® like direct proof has been given that the presence of any 
particular part of the brain is essentially necessary to 
’ the carrying on of the operations of the mind. The 
truth is, that there is not a single part of the encephalon 
 whici has not, in one case or other, been impaired, de- 
dB © Sttoyed, or found detective, without any apparent change 
_ in the sensitive, intellectual, or moral faculties. Haller 
~~ has given us a copious collection of cases, which bear 


mit © Upon this point; and a singular catalogue has been made 


‘Manchester Transactions,’ has selected many of 

"s cases, with considerable additions from other 

® sathors. The evidence afforded {rom this mass of facts, 
we . wken conjointly, appears to us to be sufficient to over- 
, tara their fundamental proposition. This evidence is 
~ Robimpeached by the feeble attempts of Dr. Spurzheim 


th Dr, Ferriar, who, in a paper in the fourth volume of 


_\* We have, however, before us a pamphlet (pp. 31,) 
+ entitled “Strictures on Anti-Phrenology, in Two Let. 
) tet to Macvey Napier, Esq., and P. M. Roget, M.D ; 
(eS an Exposure of Dr. Roget’s Article in the Ency. 
~ Glopedia,” in which the writer replies to many of the 
| = doctor’s statements and arguments, and charges him 
| ‘With reprinting an obsolete paper written about twenty 
) Jears ago, and long before the best proofs in favour ot 
> Phtenology had been brought forward. The reverend 
© author treats the doctor very unceremoniously as a very 
Mperficial person, and with only a low popular reputa- 
In seience. 
Ro 7—~parr i. rep. 12;-1839. 


to evade its force, by a general and vague imputation 
of inaccuracy against the observers, or by having re- 
course to the principle of the duplicity of each of the 
cerebral organs; a principle of very doubtful application 
on a subject of so much uncertainty as the physiology 
of the brain. Poor, indeed, must be his resources, when 
we find him resorting to the following argument, jn 
proof that the brain is the organ of thought, namely, 
that ‘every one feels that he thinks by means of his 
brain” We doubt much if any one has naturally that 
feeling. It requires, a!so, but a slight attention to per- 
ceive that the very ground-work on which the whole of 
the subsequent reasoning proceeda, namely, that the dif- 
ferent faculties of the mind are exercised respectively 
by different portions of the brain, is in no respect what. 
ever established. The only arguments in its favour 
which bear the least plausibility, are derived from ana- 
logy. Now, analogy, in reasoning concerning the un- 
known operations of nature, is, at best, but slippery 
ground; and when unsupported by any other kind of 
evidence, canuot lead to certain knowledge, far less con. 
stitute the basis of an extensive system. The utility of 
analogical deductions as to what takes place in one de- 
partment of nature, from our knowledge of what occurs 
in another, consists chiefly in their affording indications 
of what may possibly happen, and thus directing and 
stimulating our enquiries to the discovery of truth by 
the legitimate road of observation and experiment. But 
to assume the existence of any such analogy as equiva- 
lent to a positive proof, resulting from the evidence of 
direct observution, is a gross violation of logic. Yet 
it is upon assumption of this kind that Drs. Gall and 
Spurzheim have ventured to found all the leading pro- 
positions of their doctrine.” 

And again :— 

“ There is this very remarkable peculiarity in the pur- 
suit of phrenology, that the student is perplexed, not 
with the difficulties, but with the facilities it affords for 
explaining every phenomenon. The pliability of its doc. 


trines is exemplified, not merely in the analysis of mo. 


tives, but likewise in the influence which we are allowed 
to ascribe to the habitual exercise or education of the 
faculties. The observed magnitude of the respective 
organs indicate, not the acquired, but the natural 
powers, sentiments, and propensities. Now, the cha- 
racter of the individual is the joint result of the force 
of natural endowments, and of the amount of moral and 
intellectual cultivation which has been bestowed upon 
them. But can we ever know enough of the minute his- 
tory of the progress of the mind of any individual to en- 
able us to form a correct estimate of the relative power 
of these two elements, which have, in the formation of 
each respective faculty, combined their operations? If 
it be true that an organ may be the seat of a faculty 
varying in its activity according to the occasions which 
call it forth, by what physical criterion can we distin- 
guish the active from the dormant conditions of that 
organ? Unless we can draw, with precision, these dis- 
tinctions, it is evident that the ground of all craniosco- 
pal observation is cut from under us, It may be, indeed, 
alleged, that at all periods of life, and even after the 
bones of the skull are consolidated, the organs increase 
or diminish according to the exercise or disuse of the 
faculty associated with it, whether such change may 
have been brought about by voluntary training, or b 

the discipline of circumstances; and, certainly, if suc 

were the fact, our experience would repose on a much 
surer basis than if the form of the organs merely re- 
tained the stamp originally impressed upon them by 








nature. But the hypothesis that the cerebral organs ac- 


ae 

quire additional size by the exercise of their rs was 
positively rejected as untenable by Dr. Spurzheim, as we 
have heard him. publicly declare; and it is, we believe, 
repudiated by the generality of phrenologists. We do 
not thixk it difficult to account for the progress which 
phrenology has made amongst the very numerous class 
of persons who find in it a source of agreeable occupa- 


tion, giving exercise to their ingenuity in discoverin 
striking coincidences, and gratifyin thelr ul-ecaiple- 


cency, by inspiring them with the fancy that are 
pong oe far into the mystic regions of ‘ 
or the last twenty or thirty years, various po 

writers, and lecturers without number, have been dis- 
playing their powers of elocution, exercising their skill 
in the critical examination of developments, and ex- 
pounding the doctrines of the new philosophy to won- 
dering and admiring audiences. With all these advan- 
tages and appliances to boot, the wonder seems to be, 
not that phrenology has met with the success of which 
so much boast is made, but that it has not speedily 
gained the universal assent; for had it been a real 
science, like that of chemistry and other branches of na- 
tural philosophy, founded on uniform and unquestion- 
able evidence, it could not bave failed, by this time, of 
being generally recognised as true. When we consider 
that the present age is not one in which there is any 
lack of credulity, or in. which a doctrine is likely to be 
repudiated on the score of its novelty or its extravaganee, 
we cannot but smile at the complaints of persecution 
uttered by the votaries of the system of Dr. Gail, and at 
the attempts they make to set up a parallel between its 
reception in this country, in these times, and that which, 
two centuries ago, attended the speculations of Galileo, 
and subjected him to the tyrannous eognisance of the 
Inquisition ; or to establish an analogy between the dog- 
mas of phrenology and the discoveries of the circulation 
of the bloud, and of the analysis of light, which have im- 
mortalised the names of Harvey and of Newton.” 


From these grave and conclusive remarks, we turn to 
Dr. Sewall’s no less pungent anatomical enquiry. He 
gives us the phrenologicak map of the skull, with its 
thirty-four organs—-namely, nine propensities, seventeen 
sentiments, and eight intellectual demonstrations—with 
“language” in its eye instead of its mouth, and “ weight” 
on its nose instead of its back, and “eombativeness” be- 
hind its ear instead of its fists. He then traces the his- 
tory of phrenology, and inserts the phrenological defini- 
tions of the thirty-four existing organs, these having 
been increased from thirty-two, and new ones being pro- 
pounded in addition to this very perfect and complete 
science; and thus concludes the first lecture :— 


“T must call your attention fora moment to another 
of the doctrines of phre » which should be under- 
stood, in order fully to appreciate the philosophy of the 
practical application of the science. I refer to what is 
called the natural language of the organs. The doctrine 
is, that the action of the phrenol organs tends to 
control the attitudes and movements of the ay as well 
as modify the expressions. That the actions of the body 
will be in longitudinal direetion of the organs. For ex- 
ample: if the action of amativeness is strongly excited, 
and especially if the organ is large, the head will be 
thrown backward, because the base of the organ is situ- 
ated in the lower and back part of the brain ; and which 
is the reason also that lovers are prone to bring the back 
part of their heads in contact when they approach each 
other.” 





a 
a 
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This seems to us to be the oddest idea of the saluta- 
tions of lovers that ever was propunded, Except Punch 
and Judy, we never witnessed any thing like a knock- 
ing of the back of their heads together, beyond dos-d- 
dos-ing in a quadrille, where the most respectable dis- 
tance is kept. Lips are much more likely to approach 
each other in cases where “amativeness” is strongly 
developed ! 

But leaving this fooling, Dr. Sewall proceeds to inves- 
tigute “how far the science is reconcilable with the 
anatomical structure and organisation of the brain, the 
cranium, and other parts concerned.” 


And he says,—“ I adopt this course from two consi- 
derations : Ist. From a belief that the anatomy of the 
parts concerned is the proper and only standard by which 
to ascertain its truth. 2d. That the metaphysical argu. 
ments on the subject, while they have been urged with 
great power, have too often been evaded, and the public 
mind has not been enlightened as to the real merits of 
phrenology by the usual methods of investigation. Even 
the lash of ridicule, under which it has generally been 
left to wither, has done but little in arresting its pro- 
gress or exposing its errors. The ground which phre- 
nologists assume the right to occupy is so extensive, and 
the outlets for retreat are so numerous, that it is diffi- 
cult to present an objection to the science, which can- 
not, upon the cémmon principles of reasoning, be plausi- 
bly evaded. A few examples will illustrate the idea 
which I wisk to convey. If an individual has a large 
head, and his mental manifestations are unusually power- 
ful, the case is brought forward as a proof of the truth 
of phrenology ; but if the manifestations are feeble, it is 
said that the great size of the head is the result of dis- 
ease, or that the brain is not well organised, or that other 
circumstances have exerted influence in diminishing its 
power. If asinall head is connected with a powerful 
intellect, it only proves that the brain, though small, is 
well organised, and acts with uncommon energy. Ifan 
individual has a particular propensity strongly marked 
in his character, and there is no corresponding develop. 
ment of the brain, it is said that the organ has not been 
thrown out by indulging its desires; but if there is a 
large development of an organ, and no corresponding 
propensity, then it is contended that the germ of the 
propensity is there, but that it has been repressed by 
education, or other circumstances; or it is found that 
some counteracting organ is fully developed which neu- 
tralises the first. For example: if the organ of cove- 
tousness is‘large, and the person lias no uncommon love 
of gain, and the organ of benevolence is also large, it is 
urged that the action of the one neutralises that of the 
other. I have already mentioned that the temperament 
also is supposed to perform an important part in modi- 
fying the action of the different organs, and for which 
all due allowance is to be made. When all these fail in 
furnishing a satisfactory explanation, another method, 
still more amusing, is sometimes resorted to in relieving 
phrenology from embarrassment. It may be illustrated 
by the following facts:—There is a celebrated divine 
now living in Scotland, equally distinguished for his 
amiable disposition, his gigantic powers of mind, and 
the great moral influence which he exerts upon the 
Chrigtian world. This individual, it is said, has the 
organ of destructiveness very largely developed, and not 
having any counteracting organ very large, it is con- 
tended \by those who are acquainted with the fact, that 
he manifests his inherent disposition to murder by his 
mighty efforts to destroy vice and break down systems 
of error. In this way he gratifies his propensity to shed 
blood. By a recent examination of the skull of the cele- 
brated inficel, Voltaire, it is found that he had the organ 
of veneration developed to a very extraordinary degree. 
For him it is urged, that his veneration for the Deity 
was so great, his sensibility upon the subject of devotion 
so exquisite, that he became shocked and disgusted with 
the irreverence of even the most devout Christians, and 
that out of pure respect and veneration for the Deity, he 
attempted to exterminate the Christian religion from 
the earth. Other explanations, as much at variance with 
truth and common sense, are resorted to in carrying out 
the system.” 


The lecturer goes on to enquire :— 


“1. How far phrenology is sustained by the structure 
and organisation of the brain? 2. How far facts can 
justify the opinion that there is an established relation 
between the volume of the brain and the powers of the 
mind? 3. How far it is possible to ascertain the volume 
of the brain in the living subject, by measurement or 
ubservation? 4. How far it is possible to ascertain the 


relative degree of development of the different parts of 
the brain by the examination of the living head ?” 


Among other things, he observes on the first point :— 


“ The fact of the existence of the horizontal membrane 
called the tentorium, separating the superior from the 
inferior part of the brain, as well as the arrangement 
of the lateral ventricles, the corpus callossum, the fornix, 
and other parts, clearly show the absurdity of the idea 
of organs as described by phrenologists. The notion, 
then, of the division of the brain into phrenulogical or- 
gans, is entirely hypothetical; is not sustained by dis. 
section; and is utterly inconsistent with its whole for- 
mation. These facts are perfectly well known, and are 
universally admitted by all anatomists.” 


On the second question he says :— 


“It is proper to enquire whether, in speaking of the 
volume of the brain, its absolute or relative size is to be 
understood. If the former, then men of small stature 
must rank as inferior in intellectual power to men of 
large size; and plirenology has also to contend with the 
fact that the whale, the elephant, and several other ani- 
mals of the lower order have a larger brain than man, 
while their intellect is inferior. If the relative size of 
the brain be intended, then it is necessary to know with 
what it is to be compared; whether with the dimensions 
of the face, the size and length of the neck, with the 
size of the spinal marrow, the cerebral nerves, or with 
the volume of the whole body. Upon this point phreno- 
logists have not been explicit.” 


Certainly not, for they have not agreed upon any 
standard of any sort; and well may Dr. Sewall say :— 


“The doctrine that man owes his intellectual supe- 
riority to an excess of brain, derives no support from his 
comparison with the lower animals; nor docs it appear 
from observation that this is the source of the diversity 
of intellectual capacity which distinguishes individuals 
of the human species from each other. Professor War- 
ren, of Boston, who has probably enjoyed as great oppor- 
tunities for dissecting the brains of literary and intellec- 
tual men of high grade, and of comparing these with the 
brains of men in the lower walks of life, as any anato- 
mist of our country, if not of the age, says, as the result 
of his experience on this subject, that in some instances 
it appeared that a large brain had been connected with 
superior mental powers, and that the reverse of this was 
true in about an equal number. One individual who was 
most distinguished for the variety and extent of his na- 
tive talent, says Dr. Warner, had, it was ascertained 
after death, an uncommonly small brain. I might ac- 
cumulate testimony of this description to an almost 
unlimited extent, but I will not detain you; and will 
only observe that, after a careful investigation of the 
subject, I feel authorised to say, that the experience of 
eminent anatomists of all times and countries, who tave 
paid attention to the subject, will be found in strict ac- 
cordance with that of Dr. Warren.” 


latter demonstrating cases of comparative thickness and 
thinness which would defy phrenological conjecture on 
the volume in the interior. 


determining the powers of the human intellect.” 


We conclude with some general extracts. 





The further enquiries depend so much for illustration | the head as the measure of a man’s virtues and viee 7 
on the plates, showing the brain and the cranium, the|@¥°" ‘0 regard his known propensities and dispo 


In five of the skulls thus] nies, the temptations which assail him in different i 
exhibited after nature, he states, that though “ Of the| tions, believe, that of the four hundred and seventy¢ 
same dimensions, of 31.89, something more than one|Prits examined by Dr. Gall at the fortress of Spa 
half. These experiments have been extended to a great | "PO? which so much stress has been laid, each was 
variety of crania, not here delineated; which confirm 
the above estimate, and show that the external dimen- every one dies of the disease to which he has the et 
sions of the skull furnish no indication of the amount of|est natural predisposition; that because a man 18] 
brain. I hold it, then, to be clearly established, that no|4isposed to apoplexy, he cannct die of fever, be 
phrenologist, however experienced, can, by an inspec. |!" the ocean, or be struck down by the light 
tion of the living head, ascertain whether an individual 4 
has a skull of one inch, or one eighth of an inch in thick. 
ness; nor whether he has 56.22 ounces of brain in vo.|of his most wonderful attainments, I would say—'} 
lume, or only 22.33 ounces, With the result of these| ture does not reveal her secrets by external forms. _ 
experiments before you, gentlemen, I leave you to esti.| hides and does not expose her secrets. To pretend 
mate the value of phrenology as a practical science in|*°'7® penetrate human character by so clightiagy 


“While I admit that there is a difference in the na-|wish not to be mistaken; we must judge of the 


sural capacities of men, I am equally clear that this|their actions. This is my opinion, and this has 
difference is utterly insignificant, compared with what] been m 


is impressed upon the mind by circumstances. The in-| science, which pretends to detect and mark the cou 
fluence of climate, occupation, literature, science and the 


arts, commerce and war, civil and religious institutions,|sure the capacities of the human soul, by ag 
the state of society, and the modes of life, all exert a|scale of brass; a science which finds an apology a 





















































powerful influence upon the human intellect: hus 
all, it is the discipline of the mind which giyes it 

The intellectual, like the physical functions 2” 
strength by use; and he who would attain to emit 
must subject himself to the habit of long continged. 
close application to study, to deep and systematic ta 
tion, severe investigation, and accurate analysie 
ive a vigour to the mind that nature never. imm 
ut were it true that there is an established relavia. 
tween the power of the mind and the volume ‘of 

brain, the fact would avail the practical phrend, 
nothing, as he has no means of ascertaining the ame 
of brain in the living subject.” ee en 
“If the brain be composed of a plur lity of oss 
as represented by the figured head, and each is thee 
of a separate faculty, it necessarily follows, that 
any one of these organs is injured or destroyed 
faculty must be injured or destroyed also. Yet jn, 
the mutilations of the brain to which man has been oj 
jected for two thousand years, it appears that the; 
cords of surgery do not furnish a single well-authe 
cated case in which the loss of a particular faculty } 
happened according to the organ on which the injy 
was inflicted, while the other faculties remai 
paired.” = pe * ° ag 
“For aught we know, the brain isa unit, and ¢ 
whole organ concerned in each and every operatign 
the mind.” * * * * 
“An argument frequently urged in the suppor 
phrenology, is the success with which its principles has 
been applied to practice in distinguishing character, } 
Gall himself, we are told, subjected his theory to { 
most rigid scrutiny with triumphant success; that, 
several occasions, he was enabled to ascertain, by 
developments of the head, the precise crime for 
multitudes had been convicted and sent to prison, © 
expose the absurdity of this argument, it is only negg 
sary to bring to view the fact, that men of the g 
natural propensities perpetrate different crimes w 
placed under different circumstances; and that indig 
duals of different, and even opposite tendencies, coma 
the same crimes when placed under circumstances qhig 
are similar—nay, that men often perpetrate cries! 
which they have no natural propensity, but ad 
horrence, when strongly operated on by external nf 
ences. One man commits murder wantonly, and app 
rently from tl.e natural cruelty of his disposition; 
other that he may inherit a post of honour, or pos 

himself of fortune; and a third to conceal another erig 
which he has already perpetrated. One individual sted 
from the mere motive of acquisition; another that 
may possess the means to gratify his sensual desires, 
foster his pride or ambition; while a third is imp 
to the crime from extreme poverty. The history 
man, in every country and age, will show that nin 
tenths of all the outrages committed are the consequen 
of defective cducation, bad example, vicious company 
other circumstances which attend the offender, 
than any inherent propensity to the crime perpe' 
Hc w preposterous, then, to look to the developments 


a 


as the true index to the history of his life! Car 
one who reflects upon the various circumstances of 
man life, the incidents which often control man’s de 


victed of the precise crime for which he had the stra 
est propensity by nature? As well may we suppose’ 


heaven !” * 
“In the language of Napoleon, that great f 
philosopher, whose knowledge of human nature 


To pre 
dex (as the developments of the head), is the part: 
dupe or an impostor. The only way of knowing‘ 


fellow-creatures is to sce them, to haunt them, tom 
mit them to proof. We must study them long if! 


y guide.’ Beware, gentlemen, of that d 


less varieties of human character, and gauge and 
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= snd follies of mankind, in the forms bestowed upon 
» by a good and all-wise Creator. Let me caution 
Hic, to distrust its application to yourselves, as 
Se others, and not to rely on any native endow- 
4 you may thereby be induced to attribute to your- 
“Yor the stations you may aspire to in life. What 
“on shall hold among intellectual men depends on 
on exertions. ‘The mind, no less than the body, 
stible of inconceivable improvement from the 
it receives. It is attention fited on proper ob- 
} ‘pursuit 5 perseverance that never wavers from 
e; application, steady and constant; and not 
“minences of the cranium, that constitute the most 
Mae differences among men; and which will enable 
af you not only to attain, but to deserve, the high- 
“dst ions and rewards.” 


— 
From the London Literary Gazette. 


¥ s of Charles Mathews, Comedian. By Mrs. 
Mathews. 2 vols. Bentley. 


"the life of Charles Mathews was life; for if ever man 
gred into vivid scenes with a vivid sense of their nice- 
5 and distinctions, he was the man. Mathews was 
sat the mime—he was the original living London Con. 
ance Company of characters, in humour, pathos, and 
ieurdity, from all parts of the town. A better ora 
iiohter man “our conversation never coped withal ;” 
ad, with reference to him, it is as impossible to retain 
ihe s ere justice and stoicism of the critic, as it would 
he to ride mailed into an agreeable drawing-room, or 
slienge Liston. As we roust recur to this work, (it 
laying reached us only at the last hour) we shall now 
introduce to our readers some pleasant passages 
m the anecdote-life of this rare actor—the man that 
jade the hours of Byron light—that impressed an idea 
if intellectuality upon Sir Walter Scott—that relaxed 
the kingly pride of George the Fourth—and was, in 
“ruth, “the admired of all circles, and the idul of his 
?? and all this, too, be it remembered, arising from 
1 perishable property of an actor, who, like Calcott’s 
“insect, is “ born to flutter but a day ;”—not dying, how. 
Fever, the Macbeth death, “ no son of his succeeding.” 
§ Now to the book. It is much to be regretted that 
hews could hot Wave written the whole of his life as 
Pheacted it; but his frank, lively, agreeable opening soon 
Mteaks off. From this, however, we shall venture to bor- 
fowa passage. Mathews’s first public appearance must 
be amusing, and here it is :— 


~ “About this very period I made ‘ my first appearance 
An public’ at my father’s chapel at Whetstone, where he 
‘pres every Sunday. 
~ “* Brother Oodard’ (Woodward), the butcher, who was 
)my father’s clerk, suggested that a * hoppusition to the 
‘hotgan of the church, though in a minor way, might be 
pattractive.’ He had a son ‘as fiddled,’ and Wilson, the 
‘cobbler, was reckoned a capital hand at the bassoon; 
and if Master Charles would but jine ’em and play the 
) what an effective orchestra might be formed with- 
pout trouble or expense! The scheme was immediately 
-fatried into execution ; we had several ‘ practizings,’ as 
| Woodward called them, which made no little noise in 
ge; and our first public performance being an- 


(8 we hoped), the meeting was crowded to suffocation 
aliterally * overflowed,’ as the play-bills have it. 
“Pope's ‘Vital spark of heavenly flame’ was the piece 
ted for our début ; and I can as perfectly recollect 
as T can any event within one week of the time of my 
;Petning this, the arrangement I made for a ‘ good part,’ 
ue actors would say: 1 mean, the care and eaution 
‘Fused to make the flute the ‘ first fiddle ;\—flauto primo 
hot enough for my inordinate ambition. Now, as 
Mis ‘was a ‘four-part.song,’ as our choristers called it, 
“We expressly forbade the rest of the congregation from 
Ping in until the whole had been sung through once ; 
en they were to sing chorus only. I had been a 
singer in this really beautiful piece of music 
P we aspired to instrumental accompaniment; but 
fe came the puzzle—I had been primo tenore, and 
her Wizzun’ had a ‘ barrow-tone’ voice, which he 
for Sudays, I presume, by the old-established 
of getting his feet well wet on Saturday evening: 
interesting elder butcher had a counter-tenor part. 
» first hotion was to accompapy ourselves ; but we 
got in the enthusiasm of the moment, that those who 


not iced by whisperings into the ears of the pious only" 





had to pluy the wind-instruments could not conveniently 
play and sing at the same time. The junior slaughterer 
Oodard had here an advantage. Many a blind minstrel 
had given hima hint that to sing and fiddle together 
was practicable; but we did not produce sweet sounds 
by force of elbow, but by dint of lungs, and | was emu- 
lous to exhibit my twofold accomplishments—lI consi. 
dered myself as the principal performer, and I would be 
heard. 1f I was to be merely an accompanyist, who was 
to sing my old part? At last it was agreed that the 
fame we had already acquired by our vocal performances 
was not to be compromised, and an ingenious arrange- 
ment was made to satisfy all parties. There were fugue 
passages, symphonies, &c.; and the cobbler and myself, 
with an enthusiasm never to be sufficiently commended, 
so contrived that we made some of the bumpkins believe 
thut we sang and played at the same time. I wish it 
were within the power of my pen to give effect to this 
scene; it requires the aid of practical and vocal elucida- 
tion to convey it with fuil force.” 


Mathews, to the last, was fond of racing: his intro. 
duction to this amusement is racy enough :— 


“Behold me, then, at my first race! It would be 
absurd to attempt to describe now what I felt then. I 
do not affect to recollect the name of a horse or the 
colour of a rider; but I do remember that ‘ these terri- 
ble, terrible high-bred cattle,’ being the first racing-blood 
I had ever seen, had such an inspiring effect, that I was 
then and there inoculated with a mania that has pre- 
vailed until this hour. Yes! lame and worn as [ am, I 
admit no difficulty—I allow of no impediment—I am 
indifferent as to distance—but to the races I must go, 
whether Doncaster or Epsom, Leger or Derby. I have 
left Glasgow with the penalty attached of two nights’ 
travelling, in order to be at Newmarket on Easter Mon- 
day, and have witnessed twenty-five contests for Derby 
and Oaks since 1803. I have frequently ridden on 
horse-back from London to the neighbourhood of Epsom 
at uight after my performance to sup with friends, rather 
than encounter the dust of the roads on the ‘great day,’ 
as it is called. This will show that my enthusiasm is 
not abated. Can it be wondered at that I, who had been 
debarred from any the most trivial amusement or relaxa- 
tion from school-fagging, should be dancing mad with 
joy at such an exhilarating exhibition, the first of any 
sort I had ever witnessed ?—But for my adventure. The 
races were over, and my anxiety for return was imme- 
diate. {£ upprehended darkness, rubbery, upsettings— 
my mother’s alarm if I should not be at home by the 
promised hour. I urged all this to my companions, but 
in vain. They had not studied to amuse me only, but 
themselves also. The sports were now to commence 
with them. Then, as now, my pleasure for the day 
finished with the last race. All my enjoyment had 
ceased with the shout which proclaimed the winner. I 
was at the mercy of the party, but I had faith in my 
protector and guide. It was agreed they must dine 
there, and go home afterwards. A booth was chosen, 
and dinner was succeeded by punch. * * * All] 
remember from the time the bacchanalians ordered in a 
fresh bow! was their noisy chorus of ‘ Drunk, drunk, 
drunk.’ My lifeless body was taken out of the gig and 
carried in triumph on their shoulders through the vil- 
lage, some of them singing, in ridicule of the music in 
which I had so distinguished myself, ‘ Vital spark,’ &c. 
In this way I was chaired round the place like a suc- 
cessful member—like him, receiving additional shouts 
when we passed the houses of obnoxious politicians,— 
till, wearied with their midnight orgies, and their car- 
rying me like Guy Fawkes about the streets, they shot 
me out of my triumphal car at my father’s cottage- 
door.” 


The introduction of Mathews to the celebrated Tate 
Wilkinson, is pretty faithful to his own memorable 
narration :— 


“ When the young actor entered, he caught the back 
view of this strange figure, which made no movement 
either of courtesy or curiosity. Mr. Mathews, after an 
unsuccessful cough, and a few significant hems, which 
seemed to solicit welcome and attention, ventured at 
last upon an audible ‘Good morning, sir.’ This had its 
effect, and the following colloquy ensued. ‘Good morn- 
ing, sir,’ said Mr. Mathews.—‘ O! good morning, Mr. 
Meadows,’ replied Tate very doggedly.—‘ My name is 
Mathews, sir,’—* Ay, I knew,’ wheeling suddenly round, 
and looking at him for the first time with scrutinising 
earnestness from head to foot. Winking his eyes and 
lifting his brows rapidly up and down, a habit with him 
when not pleased, he uttered a long drawn ‘ugh!’ and 
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exclaimed, ‘What a maypole! Sir, you're too tall fur 
low comedy.’—‘I’m sorry, sir,’ said the poor discon. 
certed youth; but Tate did not seem to hear him, for 
dropping his eyes, and resuming the brushing of his 
buckles, he continued as if in ‘soliloquy: ‘But I don't 
know why a tail man should’nt be a very comical fel- 
low.” Then again turning sharply for a reinvestigation 
of the slender figure before him, he added with gather- 
ing discontent, ‘ You’re too thin, sir, for any thing but 
the apothecary in “Romeo and Juliet ;” and you 
would want stuffing for that.—‘I am very sorry, sit, 
rejoined the mortified actor, who was immediately inter- 
rupted by the growing distaste and manifest ill-humour 
of the disappointed manager. 

“*What’s the use of being sorry? You speak too 
quick.’ Tie accused anxiously assured him that he 
would endeavour to mend that habit. - What,’ said 
Tate snappishly, ‘ by speaking quicker, I suppose.’ Then, 
looking at Mr. Mathews, he, as if again in soliloquy, 
added, ‘I never saw any body so thin to be alive!! 
Why, sir, one hiss would blow you off the stage.’ This 
remark sounding more like good humour than any thing 
he had uttered, the comedian ventured, with a faint 
smile, to observe, that he hoped he should not get that one 
—when Tate, with affected or real anger, replied, ‘You'll 
get a great many, sir. Why, sir, J’ve'been hissed—the 
great Mr. Garrick has been hissed ; it’s not very modest 
in you to expect to escape, Mr. Mountain.’ * Mathews, 
sir, interposed the miscalled. ‘Well, Mathew Moun- 
tain.’ ‘No, sir—’ ‘Have you a quick study, Mr. Mad- 
dox ?’ asked Tate, isterrupting him once more. Mathews 
gave up the ineffectual attempt to preserve his proper 
name, and replied at once to the last question, ‘I hope 
so, sir. * Why (ina voich of thunder) arn’t you sure?’ 
* Ye-e-es, sir,’ asserted his terrified and harassed vic- 
tim. Tate shuffled up and down the room, whistling 
and brushing rapidly, looking from time to time with 
evident dissatisfaction, if not disgust, at the object of 
his scrutiny; and, after several of these furtive glances, 
he suddenly desisted from his occupation, and once 
more stopped abruptly before him. 

“It must be understood, that in Tate’s first surprise 
he had forgotten to offer his visiter a seat; therefore, 
Mr. Mathews had remained standing near the door, re- 
lieving his weariness, after a long journey, by occasion- 
ally shifting his position, like a pupil taking his first 
lesson from a dancing-master; and leaning sometimes 
upon one fvot and then upon the other, in awkward em- 
barrassment. ‘Tate, as I have observed, stopped and 
enquired if he was a single-man? Of course he replied 
in the negative. ‘I am sorry for it, Mr. Montague; a 
wife’s a dead weight without a salary, and 1 don’t 
choose my actors to run in debt..—'{ hope you will 
have no cause to complain of me in that respect, sir.’ 
Tate was again busy with his buckle; an obstinate tar- 
nish, ‘a damned spot,’ called for his most vehement ex- 
ertion; yet he spared a look or two at his visiter’s face. 
At last, he seemed to have collected all his moral force, 
and, after another pause, he demanded, * Pray, when did 
you have that paralytic stroke, Mr. Maddox?’ ‘I never 
had one at all, sir,’ said the now completely mortified 
youth, with difficulty restraining the tears which were 
making their way to his eyes; when Tate, giving him 
another earnest look, and as if anconsciously drawing 
his own mouth awry in imitation of the one which had 
suggested the last question, answered drily and signi- 
ficantly, in Mr. Mathews’s tone of voice, as he turned 
away, ‘Oh! I thought you fad” 


The great Curran gets another leaf to the laurel of 
his character in the following passage :— 


“ About this period we were in the habit of meeting 
John Philpot Curran, (the Irish master of the rolls,) and 
a great treat his society was at all times. My husband 
delighted in these opportunities of studying this great 
man in all his moods; and he might be said not only to 
have acquired a faithful likeness of his manner, but a 
perfect copy of his thoughts, so completely could he em- 
body both. It was probable that some person had in- 
cautiously betrayed the fact of these imitations to the 
illustrious original; for one day, meeting my hustand 
in the streets, Mr. Curran accosted him in the following 
words :—‘ Pray, Mathews, do you dine to-day at the 
major’s ?”—‘ Yes, sir, and I understand I am to have the 
honour of meeting you.’— Why,” said Curran, ‘I had 
partly engaged myself elsewhere ; but, as you are going 
to the major’s, I shall make a ae of joining you; 
adding with a significant sparkle his diamond-eyes, 
‘for | understand you are anxious to get a portrait of 
me.’ Mr. Mathews felt confused, and attempted some- 
thing like a denial, but he was interrupted with—' Oh, 
yes; yes, you do, and you shall be gratified ; for, though 
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I am not fond of presenting my ordinary features to 
every dauber that may come in my way, yet, when a. 
first-rate artist, like yourself, wishes to exp loy his skill, 
and is certain not only to make a faithful resemblance, 
but to add some vivid touches from his own fanciful 
pencil, I think it would be an injustice to deny such a 
man an opportunity ; therefore, I shall sit.” 


We shall, as we have stated, return to these volumes. 
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ENITOR’S TABLE. 


Discovery of America.—On Thursday even- 
ing of this week, Mr. Folsom, a gentleman of 
the New York bar, will commence a course of 
lectures in this city on the discovery of Ame- 
rica by the northmen, and on Scandinavian 
antiquities, a topic just now of great interest to 
us all, since Governor Everett has so ably set 
forth its merits in the North American Review. 

Mr. Folsom has acquired great reputation to 
the eastward and in New York by these lectures, 
which he has been obliged to repeat more than 
once to successive audiences. ‘There can be 
no doubt that Folsom will be warmly welcomed 

-by our literary citizens. His letters of intro- 
duction speak of him in the warmest terms. 
The time and place will be seen on reference 
to the daily prints. 


Abercrombie.—The Harpers have published 
a little volume of great merit, entitled * The 
Harmony of Christian Faith and Chuaistian 
Character, and the Culture and Discipline of 
the Mind.” By John Abercrombie, M. D., 
F. R. S. 


From the Nationa! Gazeite of January 31. 


History of the Money Crisis.—T he Financial 
Register, issued in numbers during the last 
eighteen months, is now complete in two 
octavo volumes, closely printed in double 
columns, and may be had of Messrs. Carey & 
Hart, Kay & Brother, and Mr. Adam Waldie, 
the publisher, at the price of five dollars. As 
a complete documentary history of the late 
money crisis in the United States and England, 
it is of high value, and as a book of reference, 
embraces a large body of English publications 
connected with banking and currency which 
are not easily procurable in this country. A 
perusal of the contents will show the great and 
singular value of the work to bankers, statis- 
‘ticians, and enquirers in financial science gene- 
rally. We give a portion of these as the best 
mode of noticing a publication, the diversified 
worth of which would not readily be imagined 
without such an index. 


The Ballion Report of 1810. 

The Trade of Banking in England, embracing the 
substance of the evidence taken taken before the Secret 
Committee of the House of Commons in 1832, on the 
question of renewing the charter of the Bank of Eng- 
land, digested and discussed under appropriate heads, 
together with a summary of the law applicable to the 
Bank of England, to private banks of issue and joint 
stock banking companies, 
Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister of Law. The cost of the Lon. 
don edition of this work if imported, would be five 
dollars. 

Statements of the affairs of the late Bank of jthe 
United States during the twenty years of its existence, 
and of the Pennsylvania Bank of the United States 
daring the years 1836 and 1837. 

Summary statements from official documents of the 
condition of all the banks in the United States, at various 
periods from 1811 to 1838. 


The Financial measures of the General Government. 
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commencing with the passage of the law of 23d June, 
1837, for the distribution of the surplus revenue—the 
specie circular of 11th July of same year—the supple- 
ment circular of 11th July. The proclamation of the 
president convuking congress in extra session—his mes- 
sage to the same—all the public laws passed at that 
session for the issue of treasury aotielilr the postpone- 
ment of the fourth instalment of the revenue—for the 
postponement of the duty bonds and other purposes— 
the two sub-treasury bills as they passed the senate at 
the different sessions, and were rejected by the house, 
with the yeas and nays of each house thereupon, history 
of this measure when first introduced in congress by 
General Gordon in 1834. 

A copy of the New York General Banking Law, and 
of the articles of association under it, of the American 
Exchange Bank, the Mechanics’ Banking Association, 
and the North American Trust and Banking Company. 

A list of the names of the members of the present 
congress, and a statement of the periods at which elec- 
tions are held in all the states. 


Counsellor Kent’s opinion on the law of corporations. 


In the present cearth of home publications, we cast an 
eye over the half: yearly catalogue of new German works, 
and it appeared to be so teeming in every department of 
literature, that to select the most fruitful were somewhat 
difficult. We think, nevertheless, that history, poetry, 
and novels, may be named as the three favourites. In 
the first, national history is the prevalent passion; and 
every,—even the smallest state, as well as many a sepa- 
rate town, has not only its historian, but several rival 
historians, who, with indefatigable industry, investigate 
records, collect and arrange every obscure fact tending 
to illustrate the state of Germany during the early and 
middle ages, and down to the present time. Of these 
provincial historians, the Hessian, Rommel, enjoys by 
far the highest reputation. But antiquarian historical 
research is by no means confined to Germany ; and Dr. 
Ashbach, who has devoted bis services to Spain, after 
publishing a history of the Visigoths in that peninsula, 
proceeded to narrate und depict the condition of that 
country during its period of brilliant prosperity uader 
the Ommeyade Caliphs, and is now writing of its suf- 
ferings and decline under the rule of the ruder African 
Almoravidas and Almoiades. Poets swarm in Germany, 
Many, whose very names are here unknown, as Griin, 
Lelan, Kerner, Mosen, Freiligrath, Schwab, Shuler, &c, 
&c., are, at home, highly esteemed, whether in lyric, 
narrative, or dramatic poetry; while young aspirants 
publish anonymously, as Werdenden, which may be Eng- 
lished—inchoate, embryo, or growing poets. But novels 
are at this moment the harvest par excellence ;—the 
fruits of authors and authoresses far too numerous to 
think of mentioning any names. Nor are the reading 
public or the enterprising booksellers content with this 
home produce. Each English novel, even such as fall 
still-born from the press, meets us in a German garb in 
every circulating library ; as do all the French novels of 
the day, the most indecent and immoral not excepted,— 
some of these last being occasionally translated by 
ladies! Even modern Greece is made to pay tribute; 
and a romance, on the catastrophe of Capo D’istrias, 
having there appeared, it has been translated and pub. 
lished at Berlin. The half-forgotten story of the found- 
ling, Kaspar Hauser, has given birth tv a new essay, in 
which Lord Stanhope is represented as the mercenary 
instrument of the poor youth’s enemies. 

The minister of public instruction in France has 
ordered that in all the colleges of the kingdom, at least 
one foreign language shall be comprehended in the 
course of instruction, and that in all the royal colleges 
both English and German shall be taught. In the chief 
towns in the south of France, near the frontiers of Italy 
and Spain, the language of one or other of these coun- 
tries may be respectively substituted for either of those 
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